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THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF PARIS, 1919 

ITS ORGANIZATION AND METHOD OF WORK 

On January 18, 1919, the forty-eighth anniversary of the procla- 
mation of the German Empire at Versailles after the invasion of 
France in 1870-1871, there assembled in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs at Paris a meeting of the representatives of the Allied and As- 
sociated belligerent Powers, as well as the Powers which had broken 
off diplomatic relations, to decide upon the terms of peace to be 
offered to Germany and her allies. 

Emulating Bismarck, who used the emasculated telegram of Ems 
as the pretext of waging a war of conquest upon France, 1 William II 
and his General Staff seized upon the rupture between Austria-Hun- 
gary and Serbia growing out of the assassination of the Austrian 
Crown Prince at Serajevo in June, 1914, as the pretext for launching 
Germany upon a carefully prepared program of world domination. 
Fearful lest delay might result in the loss of the opportunity for 
which she had deliberately planned and anxiously awaited, within a 
week after Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia on July 28, 1914, 
Germany had declared war on Russia and France and had shamelessly 
violated the neutrality of Belgium which she had solemnly undertaken 
to respect. Great Britain, for self-protection and in response to treaty 
obligations, immediately entered the war against Germany, and was 
successively followed from time to time, as Germany evinced her dis- 
regard of international law, the laws of war and the dictates of hu- 
manity, by all the other large Powers and many of the smaller ones 
whose interests were jeopardized or rights infringed upon by Ger- 
many's increasingly reckless and ruthless conduct. 

Of the forty-eight recognized governments in 1914, before hos- 

i See translation from Bismarck, Ctedanken und EHnnerungen, in A Survey 
of International Relations oetween the United States and Germany, by J. B. 
Scott. New York: Oxford University Press. 1917, pp. 359-362. 
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tilities ceased twenty-three were at war with Germany and her allies ; 
four had severed diplomatic relations with them; two had joined 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, and seventeen (including Luxem- 
burg) had remained neutral. 

After over four years of the most costly war in human life and 
treasure that the world has ever witnessed, the first visible break in 
the lines of the opposing belligerents came when Bulgaria surrendered 
under an armistice on September 29, 1918. 2 Turkey followed suit on 
October 31, 1918, s and Austria-Hungary did likewise on November 4, 
1918. 4 These desertions from the "unholy alliance," coincident with 
the continued military successes of the Allies on Germany's western 
front, produced immediate results in the latter country. A mutiny, 
starting at Kiel on November 5th, quickly developed into a Socialist 
revolution throughout the Empire. On November 9th, Kaiser "Will- 
iam fled to Holland, where he signed a formal act of abdication on 
November 28th. 5 On November 11th representatives of a new "Peo- 
ple's Government" in Germany signed an armistice with the Allies 6 
pending the conclusion of peace, under the provisions of which Ger- 
many was made impotent to restore her shattered military power in 
order to oppose the terms of peace that might be decided upon by 
her former victims and present conquerors, to right, as far as pos- 
sible, the many wrongs she has committed, compensate the numerous 
injuries she has inflicted, repair the inestimable damage she has done, 
and give bond, with ample securities, for her good conduct in the 
future. 

In the words of President Poincare of France, in welcoming the 
delegates at the opening of the preliminary peace conference at Paris, 
the German Empire, born in injustice, and consecrated by the theft 

2 For a summary of the terms of the armistice with Bulgaria, see the New 
York Times, October 18, 1918. 

s For the text of the armistice with Turkey, see Pamphlet No. 133 of the 
American Association for International Conciliation, New York. 

* For the official text of the armistice with Austria, see Supplement to this 
Journal, p. 80. 

5 See a Documentary History of the German Revolution in Pamphlet No. 
137 of the American Association for International Conciliation. 

6 For the official text of the armistice with Germany, see Supplement to this 
Joubnal, p. 97. 
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of two French provinces, was vitiated from its origin, and has ended 
in opprobrium. 

The proposals for peace which led up to the cessation of hostili- 
ties under the armistice with Germany were initiated by that govern- 
ment a week after the defection of Bulgaria. On October 6, 1918, 
the German Government requested the President of the United States 
to take steps for the restoration of peace and to invite all the bel- 
ligerents to delegate plenipotentiaries for the purpose of taking up 
negotiations upon the basis of the program laid down by President 
Wilson in his message to Congress on January 8, 1918, and in his 
subsequent pronouncements, particularly in his address of September 
27, 1918. President Wilson 's program of January 8, 1918, since com- 
monly referred to as the "Fourteen Points," was as follows: 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there 
shall be no private international understandings of any kind, but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside terri- 
torial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be 
closed in whole or in part by international action for the enforcement 
of international covenants. 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the 
nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national arma- 
ments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of 
all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle 
that in determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of 
the populations concerned must have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the government whose title is to be determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Eussian territory, and such a settle- 
ment of all questions affecting Kussia as will secure the best and 
freest cooperation of the other nations in the world, in obtaining for 
her an unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the inde- 
pendent determination of her own political development and national 
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policy and assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free 
nations under institutions of her own choosing; and, more than a 
welcome, assistance also of every kind that she may need and may 
herself desire. The treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations 
in the months to come will be the acid test of their good-will, of their 
comprehension of her needs as distinguished from their own interests, 
and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and 
restored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she en- 
joys in common with all other free nations. No other single act will 
serve as this will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the 
laws which they have themselves set and determined for the govern- 
ment of their relations with one another. "Without this healing act 
the whole structure and validity of international law is forever im- 
paired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and the invaded por- 
tions restored, and the wrong done to Prance by Prussia in 1871 in 
the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the 
world for nearly fifty years, should be righted, in order that peace 
may once more be made secure in the interest of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected 
along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the na- 
tions we wish to see safeguarded and assured,, should be accorded 
the freest opportunity of autonomous development. 

XL Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; oc- 
cupied territories restored ; Serbia accorded free and secure access to 
the sea ; and the relations of the several Balkan States to one another 
determined by friendly counsel along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality; and international guarantees of the po- 
litical and economic independence and territorial integrity of the 
several Balkan States should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which are 
now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of 
life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous devel- 
opment, and the Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free 
passage to the ships and commerce of all nations under international 
guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish State should be erected which 
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should include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish popu- 
lations, which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, 
and whose political and economic independence and territorial inr 
tegrity should be guaranteed by international covenant. 

XIV. A general association of nations must be formed under spe- 
cific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of po- 
litical independence and territorial integrity to great and small states 
alike. 7 

In the correspondence which followed between President Wilson 
and the German Government, the latter stated that it "accepted the 
terms laid down by President Wilson in his address of January the 
eighth and in his subsequent addresses as the foundations of a perma- 
nent peace of justice," and that "consequently, its object in entering 
into discussions would be only to agree upon practical details of the 
application of these terms. ' ' 8 After receiving assurances as to the 
right of the then German Government to speak for the German peo- 
ple and the agreement of the Central Powers immediately to with- 
draw their forces everywhere from invaded territory, the President 
transmitted his correspondence with the German authorities to the 
governments with which the United States is associated, with the 
suggestion that, if those governments were disposed to effect peace 
upon the terms and principles indicated, the military advisers of the 
Associated Governments submit the terms of such an armistice as 
would fully protect the interests of the peoples involved and insure 
to the Associated Governments the unrestricted power to safeguard 
and enforce the details of the peace to which the German Govern- 
ment had agreed. After giving careful consideration to the corre- 
spondence, the Allied Governments declared their willingness to make 
peace with Germany on the terms of peace laid down in the Presi- 
dent's address to Congress of January, 1918, and the principles of 
settlement enunciated in his subsequent addresses, with the following 
qualifications : 

Clause two, relating to what is usually described as the freedom 

i President Wilson's Foreign Policy — Messages, Addresses, Papers. Edited by 
J. B. Scott. New York: Oxford University Press. 1918, pp. 359-362. 

s Note of October 14, 1918, together with text of this entire correspondence, 
printed in Supplement to this Joubnal, p. 85 et seq. 
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of the seas, is open to various interpretations, some of which they 
could not accept. They must, therefore, reserve to themselves com- 
plete freedom on this subject when they enter the peace conference. 

Further, in the conditions of peace, laid down in his address to 
Congress of January 8, 1918, the President declared that invaded 
territories must be restored as well as evacuated and freed. The Al- 
lied Governments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to exist as 
to what this provision implies : By it they understand that compensa- 
tion will be made by Germany for all damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and their property by the aggression of Ger- 
many by land, by sea, and from the air. 

The President transmitted this acceptance, which was in the form 
of a memorandum, to Germany on November 5, 1918, stating that he 
was in agreement with the interpretation set forth in the paragraphs 
above quoted. At the same time he notified the German Government 
that Marshal Foch had been authorized by the Government of the 
United States and the Allied Governments to receive properly ac- 
credited representatives of the German Government and to com- 
municate to them the terms of an armistice. Six days later the armis- 
tice was signed. Its principal stipulations required Germany imme- 
diately to evacuate all invaded countries, to repatriate the inhabitants 
of such countries, to evacuate the countries on the left bank of the 
Rhine, to repatriate, without reciprocity, all American and Allied 
prisoners of war, to abandon the treaties of Bucharest and Brest- 
Litovsk and supplementary treaties, and to surrender a large amount 
of military equipment and material and the greater part of the Ger- 
man navy, including airships and submarines, and to immobilize the 
balance. It further stipulated for the continuance of the Allied 
blockade of Germany. The armistice was made for thirty days, and 
was renewed in December, January and February, with certain modi- 
fications insisted upon by the Allies to insure the observance of the 
original terms and maintain the military status quo. 

"With the view of laying down the conditions of peace to be offered 
to Germany and her allies, the five Great Powers, namely, the United 
States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
summoned the Preliminary Peace Conference, which met at Paris on 
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January 18th, last, to which were invited all the other Allied and 
Associated belligerent Powers, as well as the Powers which had broken 
off diplomatic relations with the enemy Powers. 

The rules of the Conference, drawn up by the representatives of 
the five Great Powers in advance of its opening, divided the Allied 
and Associated Governments into three groups for purposes of repre- 
sentation and participation in the conference. The first group com- 
prised the belligerent Powers with general interests, namely, the 
United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan, whose delegates were entitled to attend all sessions of the 
Conference and commissions. The second group included the bel- 
ligerent Powers with special interests, namely, Belgium, Brazil, the 
British Dominions and India, China, Cuba, Greece, Guatemala, Hayti, 
the Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Boumania, Serbia, Siam, and the Czecho-Slovak Republic, whose 
delegates are entitled to attend sessions at which questions concern- 
ing them are discussed. The third group was made up of Powers 
which have broken off diplomatic relations with the enemy Powers, 
namely, Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay. The delegates of 
these Powers are likewise entitled to attend the sessions at which 
questions concerning them are discussed. Provision was made that 
neutral Powers and States in process of formation should, on being 
summoned by the Powers with general interests, be heard, either 
orally or in writing, at sessions devoted especially to the examination 
of questions in which they are directly concerned, and only in so far 
as those questions are concerned. 

The number of delegates allowed to each of the foregoing Powers 
was as follows: Five each to the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan ; three each to Belgium, Brazil and Serbia ; 
two each to Australia, Canada, China, Greece, the Hedjaz, India (in- 
cluding the native States), Poland, Portugal, Boumania, Siam, 
South Africa, and the Czecho-Slovak Republic; one each to Bolivia 
Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Hayti, Honduras, Liberia, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and Uruguay, making seventy in all. 
Montenegro was allowed one delegate, but the manner of his appoint- 
ment was not to be decided until the political situation of that coun- 
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try became clear. It was further provided that the conditions gov- 
erning the representation of Eussia should be settled by the Confer- 
ence when Russian affairs come up for discussion. 

A by no means smooth problem which the representatives of the 
five Great Powers were called upon to decide in advance of the Con- 
ference was the question of publicity of the proceedings. The open- 
ing clause in President "Wilson's "Fourteen Points" provided for 
"Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at." Press correspondents 
from all over the world flocked to Paris by the hundreds. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States had provided a transport to accommo- 
date the large delegation of American newspaper representatives. 
These men naturally took a keen interest in the provisions which 
would be made for enabling them to report to their respective publics 
the happenings at the Conference. "When the rules of the Conference, 
announced a few days before its opening, provided merely that "Pub- 
licity shall be given to the proceedings by means of official com- 
muniques prepared by the Secretariat and made public," the repre- 
sentatives of the press were greatly disappointed. They held a meet- 
ing and appointed a special committee which, on January 16th, 
unanimously adopted resolutions requesting that the official com- 
muniques be as complete as possible, that, in addition, full summaries 
of each day's proceedings be issued, that responsible journalists have 
free intercourse with the delegates, and that the censorship be abol- 
ished in all Allied countries. A further resolution was adopted, from 
which the French press representatives dissented, that there should 
be direct representation of the press at the sittings of the Conference. 

These resolutions were forwarded to the Conference, which, on 
the following day, replied that, while the representatives of the Allied 
and Associated Powers were anxious that the public, through the 
press, should have the fullest information compatible with safeguard- 
ing the supreme interest of all, which was that a just and honorable 
settlement should be arrived at with the minimum of delay so that the 
belligerents might demobilize their armies and return to the ways of 
peace, yet the conversations must be subject to the limitations neces- 
sarily imposed by the difficult and delicate nature of their object; 
that the proceedings of the Conference were not analogous to those 
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of a legislature but to those of a Cabinet, which are held in private 
in order that differences may be reconciled and agreement reached 
before the stage of publicity has begun; that to start the discussions 
with a public declaration by each delegation of its own national point 
of view would lead to premature public controversy, not only within 
the interested states, but between the interested nations, render in- 
finitely more difficult the process of give and take, so essential to the 
negotiations, and hinder that unanimity of agreement which is vital 
to success ; that premature publicity would interminably protract the 
proceedings by distracting the delegates from the business before the 
Conference, and that the public announcement of the conclusions as 
they were arrived at on specific points would lead to undue misappre- 
hension, because it would not be possible to judge of the wisdom and 
justice of the peace settlement until it could be viewed as a whole. 
The announcement ended by stating that the following rule had been 
adopted with regard to the full conferences : 

Eepresentatives of the press shall be admitted to the meetings of 
the full Conference, but upon necessary occasions the deliberations 
of the Conference may be held in camera. 

Eepresentatives of the press were accordingly admitted to the 
opening session on January 18th and to the plenary sessions on Janu- 
ary 25th and February 14th, but not admitted to the meetings of the 
representatives of the Great Powers or of the Commissions and Com- 
mittees, the only record of whose transactions the public receives being 
in the form of official communiques issued after each meeting. 

The Preliminary Peace Conference was opened at three o'clock 
p.m. on January 18, 1919, at the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
under the Presidency of Mr. Raymond Poincare, President of the 
French Republic, in the presence of the delegates of the following 
nations: United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, China, Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, the 
Hedjaz, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Serbia, Siam, the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, and Uruguay. Delegates of the following countries 
did not arrive in time to attend the opening session or the second 
plenary session on January 25th: Guatemala, Hayti, Honduras, Li- 
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beria, New Zealand, Nicaragua and Panama. Of the nations in ex- 
istence when the war started in 1914, Kussia and Montenegro were 
not represented because of the political conditions in those countries ; 
but three new nations, erected as the result of the war, had delegates 
present, namely, the Hedjaz, Poland and the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 

After the welcoming address of President Poincare, he withdrew 
and the chair was taken temporarily by Mr. Clemenceau, President 
of the French Council of Ministers, in accordance with the rules of 
the Conference. The nomination of a permanent President was an- 
nounced as the first order of business, and President Wilson proposed 
Mr. Clemenceau, whose nomination was seconded by Mr. Lloyd George 
of Great Britain and Baron Sonnino of Italy. There were no other 
nominations and Mr. Clemenceau was unanimously elected. 

The Conference then authorized the designation of a Vice-Presi- 
dent by each of the other Great Powers, and the following plenipo- 
tentiaries were named: Honorable Robert Lansing, United States of 
America; Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, Great Britain; Mr. V. E. 
Orlando, Italy; Marquis Saioniji, Japan. 

The President of the Conference then proposed Mr. Dutasta, of 
France, for the office of Secretary General of the Conference, and 
the proposal was unanimously adopted. Secretaries to be selected 
by each of the other Great Powers were then proposed and authorized. 
A Committee on Credentials, composed of one representative from 
the Great Powers, and a Drafting Committee, similarly formed, were 
then proposed and accepted, the respective representatives to be 
chosen by each Power. The following members were appointed on 
these two committees : 

Committee on Credentials : 

Hon. Henry White (United States of America) . 
The Right Hon. Arthur Balfour (British Empire). 
Mr. Jules Cambon (France). 
Marquis Salvago Raggi (Italy). 
Mr. K. Matsui (Japan). 
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Drafting Committee: 

Major James Brown Scott (Judge Advocate, United States of 
America) . 

Mr. Hurst, K.C., Counsellor of Embassy, Legal Adviser to the For- 
eign Office (British Empire). 

Mr. Fromageot, Legal Adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
(France) . 

Mr. Eicci-Busatti, Minister Plenipotentiary, Head of the Legal 
Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Italy). 

Mr. H. Nagaoka, Counsellor of the Japanese Embassy at Paris 
(Japan). 
These officers and committees constitute the Bureau of the Conference. 

Mr. Clemenceau then made a brief speech in which he stated that 
the program of the conference had been laid down by President Wil- 
son, and invited the delegates of all the Powers to submit memoranda 
on the three questions which had been placed upon the order of the 
day, namely, the responsibility of the authors of the war, the penalty 
for the crimes committed during the war, and international legisla- 
tion on labor. He further invited the Powers with special interests 
to submit memoranda on all questions, territorial, financial or eco- 
nomic, which particularly interested them. The session then ad- 
journed at 4 :35 p.m. 

Although nothing is said in the rules of the Conference regarding 
its official language or languages, the proceedings were conducted in 
both French and English, an interpreter following each speaker with 
a translation of his remarks. 

The second plenary session of the Conference was held on January 
25, 1919. The first business on the order of the day was the follow- 
ing draft resolution submitted by the Bureau, to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission on the League of Nations : 

Resolution Relative to the League of Nations 
The Conference, having considered the proposals for the creation 
of a League of Nations, resolves that — 

1. It is essential to the maintenance of the world settlement, which 
the Associated Nations are now met to establish, that a League of 
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Nations be created to promote international cooperation, to insure 
the fulfilment of accepted international obligations, and to provide 
safeguards against war. 

2. This League should be treated as an integral part of the gen- 
eral Treaty of Peace, and should be open to every civilized nation 
which can be relied on to promote its objects. 

3. The members of the League should periodically meet in inter- 
national conference, and should have a permanent organization and 
secretariat to carry on the business of the League in the intervals be- 
tween the conferences. 

The Conference therefore appoints a committee representative of 
the Associated Governments to work out the details of the constitu- 
tion and functions of the League. 

The discussion upon the resolution was opened by President Wil- 
son, who stated that the Conference was solemnly obligated to make 
permanent arrangements to insure justice and maintain peace; that 
the United States had come into the war not to intervene in the 
politics of Europe or of Asia, but in the cause of justice and liberty 
for men of every kind and place, and that it could take no part in 
guaranteeing European settlements unless that guarantee involved 
the continuous superintendence of the peace of the world by the as- 
sociated nations of the world; and that the representatives of the 
United States regarded the project for a League of Nations as the 
keystone of the whole peace program. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Lloyd George of Great Britain, 
Mr. Orlando of Italy, Mr. Bourgeois of Prance, Mr. Lou of China, 
and Mr. Dmowski of Poland, after which it was unanimously adopted. 

The Bureau also laid before the Conference, in accordance with 
the order of the day, the following draft resolutions providing for 
the appointment of commissions on reparation of damages, responsi- 
bility of the authors of the war and penalties, international labor 
legislation and international control of ports, waterways and rail- 
ways: 

Resolution Relative to the Responsibility of the Authors of the War 
and the Enforcement of Penalties 

That a commission, composed of two representatives apiece from 
the five Great Powers and five representatives to be elected by the 
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other Powers, be appointed to inquire into and report upon the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The responsibility of the authors of the war. 

2. The facts as to breaches of the laws and customs of war com- 
mitted by the forces of the German Empire and their Allies, on land, 
on sea and in the air during the present war. 

3. The degree of responsibility for these offenses attaching to par- 
ticular members of the enemy forces, including members of the Gen- 
eral Staffs and other individuals, however highly placed. 

4. The constitution and procedure of a tribunal appropriate to 
the trial of these offenses. 

5. Any other matters cognate or ancillary to the above which may 
arise in the course of the inquiry and which the commission finds it 
useful and relevant to take into consideration. 

Resolution Relative to Reparation for Damage 

That a commission be appointed with not more than three repre- 
sentatives apiece from each of the five Great Powers and not more 
than two representatives apiece from Belgium, Greece, Poland, Rou- 
mania and Serbia, to examine and report : 

1. On the amount which the enemy countries ought to pay by way 
of reparation. 

2. On what they are capable of paying ; and 

3. By what method, in what form and within what time payment 
should be made. 

Resolution on International Legislation on Labor 

That a commission, composed of two representatives apiece from 
the five Great Powers and five representatives to be elected by the 
other Powers represented at the Peace Conference, be appointed to 
inquire into the conditions of employment from the international as- 
pect and to consider the international means necessary to secure com- 
mon action on matters affecting conditions of employment, and to 
recommend the form of a permanent agency to continue such inquiry 
and consideration in cooperation with and under the direction of the 
League of Nations. 

Resolution Relative to International Control of Ports, Waterways 

and Railways 

That a commission, composed of two representatives apiece from 
the five Great Powers and five representatives to be elected by the 
other Powers, be appointed to inquire into and report on : 

International control of ports, waterways, and railways. 
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With the exception of the Commission on Reparation of Damages, 
all of the resolutions provided that the commissions should be com- 
posed of two representatives from each of the five Great Powers and 
five representatives to be elected by the smaller nations. After the 
adoption of the resolution upon the League of Nations, Mr. Hymans, 
a delegate of Belgium, questioned the allotment of only five repre- 
sentatives on these commissions to the eighteen Powers termed "Pow- 
ers with special interests," and he requested that Belgium be given 
two representatives on the Commission on the League of Nations, two 
on the Commission on International Labor Legislation, and one each 
on the Commissions on International Control of Ports, Waterways 
and Railways, and Responsibility of the Authors of the War and 
Penalties. 

He was followed by Mr. Calogeras, of Brazil, who questioned the 
right of the Great Powers to decide the matter, and requested that 
Brazil be represented on the Commission on the League of Nations, 
the Commission on the International Control of Railways and Ports, 
and the Commission on Reparation of Damages. 

Sir Robert Borden, of Canada, sympathized with the point of view 
of the smaller nations and thought that the matter of representation 
on the commissions should be decided by the full Conference. 

Mr. Trumbitch, of Serbia, made the same claims for representa- 
tion for his country as Belgium. 

Mr. Venizelos requested that Greece be given representation on 
the Commission on Responsibility of the Authors of the War and on 
the Commission for the International Control of Ports. 

Count Penha-Garcia, of Portugal, likened the procedure to be 
followed by the Conference with reference to the representation of 
the various Powers on the commissions as a forecast of their relations 
in the proposed League of Nations, and he appealed for representa- 
tion of all the Powers with special interests on commissions which 
deal with questions in which they are vitally interested. Specifically 
he requested that Portugal be accorded representation on the Com- 
mission on Reparation. 

Mr. Benes requested that representatives of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic be placed upon the Commission on Reparation for Damages, 
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the Commission on the International Control of Waterways and Rail- 
ways, and the Commission on the League of Nations. 

Mr. Bratiano, a delegate of Roumania, requested the representation 
of his country upon the Commission on the League of Nations and 
the Commission on the International Control of Waterways. 

Mr. Lou Tseng-Tsiang, a delegate of China, claimed, on the prin- 
ciple of equality of sovereign states, representation for China upon 
the Commission on the League of Nations, the Commission on Inter- 
national Labor Legislation and the Commission on International 
Control of Ports, Railways and Waterways. He suggested that the 
Conference follow in this respect the procedure of the Hague Con- 
ferences regarding the formation of committees, which established a 
panel of delegates from which each delegation interested in any par- 
ticular questions could select members of the commissions. 

Mr. Dmowski associated Poland with the observations made by 
the representatives of the other Powers, and suggested that each 
Power should be entitled to put forward a definite claim for a cer- 
tain number of delegates on each of the commissions and that the 
distribution among them should be decided by a central committee 
which would be placed in charge of all the arrangements. 

After the delegates had concluded their remarks, Mr. Clemenceau 
replied to the effect that the five Great Powers would have been jus- 
tified, on account of their more important contributions and sacrifices 
in the war, to consult only themselves in the peace settlement, but, 
actuated by the idea of the League of Nations, they had invited the 
cooperation of all the nations interested in the settlement. He stated 
that to satisfy every one, each Power would have to be represented 
on each commission, which would make the commissions too large to 
arrive at conclusions ; that the procedure decided upon by the Bureau 
was devised to accomplish immediate and useful work, and that, al- 
though each Power could not be represented on every commission, it 
had the right to be fully heard by any commission and later before 
the full Conference when the commissions' reports were submitted. 
He suggested that the draft resolutions be voted so that the various 
commissions could start to work, with the reservation of amending 
the provision concerning representation. The discussion ended by 
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the agreement of the Powers with special interests to meet on the 
following Monday, January 27th, to elect the representatives indi- 
cated in the resolutions but reserving the right later to claim larger 
representation. 

The representatives of the Powers with special interests accord- 
ingly met on January 27th, 1919, at three o 'clock, at the French For- 
eign Office, under the Presidency of M. Jules Cambon, French delegate, 
and elected representatives as follows upon the four commissions: 

Commission on the League of Nations : one representative each for 
Belgium, Brazil, China, Serbia and Portugal. 

Commission on Kesponsibility of the Authors of the War: one 
representative each for Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, Greece and Po- 
land. 

Commission on International Legislation on Labor: two repre- 
sentatives for Belgium and one representative each for Cuba, Poland 
and the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 

Commission on International Control of Ports, "Waterways and 
Railways : one representative each for Belgium, China, Greece, Serbia 
and Uruguay. 

The reservations of the smaller nations upon the question of in- 
creased representation were not wholly ineffective in securing them 
additional delegates on some of the Commissions. At the first meet- 
ing of the Commission on the International Control of Ports, Water- 
ways and Railways, on February 3d, the official communique states 
that "the Peace Conference reported that a request had been re- 
ceived to increase the representation of the minor Powers by includ- 
ing representatives nominated by Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Portu- 
gal and Poland, and that it had been decided to leave the question 
to the decision of the Commission. It has unanimously decided to 
include these representatives." The question was similarly brought 
before the Commission on the League of Nations at its meeting on 
February 6th and discussed. At the meeting on the following day, 
the official communique states that it was unanimously agreed that 
the representatives of Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Poland, and Roumania 
should be associated with the Commission. The additions to these 
Commissions gave them a total membership of nineteen, ten repre- 
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senting the five Great Powers, and nine, or a bare minority, repre- 
senting the smaller Powers. 

While the full meetings of the delegates of all the Powers repre- 
sented are commonly referred to as the Conference, the business 
transacted at them is of relative unimportance, and only four plenary 
sessions were held from the opening of the Preliminary Conference 
on January 18th until the meeting of the actual Peace Conference 
with the enemy delegates on May 7th, the fourth anniversary of the 
sinking of the Lusitania. Their principal function, after the election 
of the Bureau selected by the Great Powers, is to receive reports from 
the Commissions and go through the formality of ratifying them. 

The real working body of the Conference is made up of the rep- 
resentatives of the five Great Powers which, under the regulations, 
are alone entitled to attend all the sessions of the Conference. Their 
meetings, therefore, are just as much sessions of the Peace Confer- 
ence as the plenary sessions of all the delegates, and they apparently 
do not regard their actions as subject to review or confirmation by 
the larger body, for none of their decisions are submitted to the full 
body for consideration or action. Only the work of the Commissions 
authorized by resolutions of all the delegates is submitted to the 
plenary sessions. 

The representatives of the Great Powers held a number of meet- 
ings during the week preceding the formal opening of the Conference, 
at which they decided upon the countries which would be admitted 
to the Conference, the number of representatives to be allowed to 
each, the Bureau to be organized to carry on the administrative work 
of the Conference, and the rules of the Conference itself. Their de- 
cisions on these matters were submitted to the full Conference for 
its guidance, not for its approval. 

These meetings of the representatives of the Great Powers are 
commonly described in the official communiques as "meetings of the 
President of the United States, the Prime Ministers and Foreign Min- 
isters of the Allied and Associated Powers and the Japanese repre- 
sentatives." Ordinarily two representatives from each Power were 
in attendance and they became popularly known as "The Council of 
Ten." Later this number was seemingly regarded as too large for 
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the expeditious transaction of business, and the representation was 
cut in half, thus leading to the popular designation of ' ' The Council 
of Five. ' ' Then it was found unnecessary to have the representative 
of Japan in attendance except when Japanese interests were involved, 
and the number of representatives was reduced to four, and the body 
became popularly known as "The Council of Four." But, while 
these popular appellations refer to the meetings of the representatives 
of the Great Powers as a council, the meetings are, nevertheless, as 
above stated, under the rules of the Conference, equally as valid and 
authoritative meetings of the Peace Conference as are the plenary 
sessions of the seventy delegates of all the Powers. In fact, the so- 
called Council of Great Powers is the only body of the Conference 
continuously in session. 

From the formal opening of the full Conference on January 18th 
until its third meeting on February 14th, with which this narrative 
ends, the representatives of the Great Powers met on twenty days, 
sometimes holding two sessions a day. The meetings were not open 
to the public and information concerning their transactions was sup- 
plied to the press in official communiques averaging in length about 
two hundred words and containing a short summary of the persons 
present and the matters discussed. 

After the inaugural session, on January 18th, the representatives 
of the Great Powers first devoted their meetings to the consideration 
of the situation in Russia. On January 22d they approved the fol- 
lowing proposal of President Wilson upon that subject: 

The single object the representatives of the Associated Powers 
have had in mind in their discussions of the course they should pur- 
sue with regard to Russia has been to help the Russian people, not to 
hinder them, or to interfere in any manner with their right to settle 
their own affairs in their own way. They regard the Russian people 
as their friends, not their enemies, and are willing to help them in 
any way they are willing to be helped. It is clear to them that the 
troubles and distresses of the Russian people will steadily increase, 
hunger and privation of every kind become more and more acute, 
more and more widespread, and more and more impossible to re- 
lieve, unless order is restored, and normal conditions of labor, trade, 
and transportation once more created, and they are seeking some way 
in which to assist the Russian people to establish order. 
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They recognize the absolute right of the Russian people to direct 
their own affairs without dictation or direction of any kind from out- 
side. They do not wish to exploit, or make use of Russia in any way. 
They recognize the revolution without reservation and will in no way, 
and in no circumstances, aid or give countenance to any attempt 
at a counter-revolution. It is not their wish or purpose to favor or 
assist any one of the organized groups now contending for the leader- 
ship and guidance of Russia as against the others. Their sole and 
sincere purpose is to do what they can to bring Russia peace and an 
opportunity to find her way out of her present troubles. 

The Associated Powers are now engaged in the solemn and re- 
sponsible work of establishing the peace of Europe, and of the world, 
and they are keenly alive to the fact that Europe and the world can 
not be at peace if Russia is not. They recognize and accept it as their 
duty, therefore, to serve Russia in this great matter as generously, as 
unselfishly, as thoughtfully, and ungrudgingly as they would serve 
every other friend and ally. And they are ready to render this serv- 
ice in the way that is most acceptable to the Russian people. 

In this spirit and with this purpose, they have taken the follow- 
ing action : They invite every organized group that is now exercising 
or attempting to exercise political authority or military control any- 
where in Siberia, or within the boundaries of European Russia as 
they stood before the war just concluded (except in Finland), to send 
representatives, not exceeding three representatives for each group, 
to the Prince's Islands, Sea of Marmora, where they will be met by 
representatives of the Associated Powers, provided in the meantime 
there is a truce of arms amongst the parties invited, and that all armed 
forces anywhere sent or directed against any people or territory out- 
side the boundaries of European Russia as they stood before the war, 
or against Finland, or against any people or territory whose autono- 
mous action is in contemplation in the fourteen articles upon which 
the present negotiations are based, shall be meanwhile withdrawn, 
and aggressive military action cease. These representatives are in- 
vited to confer with the representatives of the Associated Powers in 
the freest and frankest way, with a view to ascertaining the wishes 
of all sections of the Russian people, and bringing about, if possible, 
some understanding and agreement by which Russia may work out 
her own purposes and happy cooperative relations be established be- 
tween her people and the other peoples of the world. 

A prompt reply to this invitation is requested. Every facility for 
the journey of the representatives, including transport across the 
Black Sea, will be given by the Allies, and all the parties concerned 
are expected to give the same facilities. The representatives will be 
expected at the place appointed by the fifteenth of February, 1919. 

The proposal will be sent to-night by wireless to the interested 
parties. 
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The political situation in Poland also received the early attention 
of the Great Powers. On January 22d, they decided to send to Po- 
land a commission composed of two delegates, one civil and the other 
military, of the United States, Great Britain, France and Italy. The 
following members were appointed: 

Commission on the Mission to Poland: 

United States of America : General Kernan, Dr. Lord. 
British Empire: Sir Esme Howard, General Carton de Wiar. 
France: M. Noulens, General Niessel. 
Italy: M. Montagne, General Eomei. 

Territorial questions next received attention. On January 23d 
the Great Powers considered the procedure to be adopted with re- 
gard to these questions, but before taking them up they thought it 
necessary to deal with the unfortunate armed conflicts then being 
waged in different parts of Europe over disputed pieces of territory, 
the title to which the Conference hopes to define. They, therefore, 
on January 24th, issued the following communication to the conflict- 
ing parties, which it transmitted by wireless to all parts of the 
world : 

The governments now associated in conference to effect a lasting 
peace among the nations are deeply disturbed by the news which 
comes to them of the many instances in which armed force is being 
made use of, in many parts of Europe and the East, to gain posses- 
sion of territory, the rightful claim to which the Peace Conference 
is to be asked to determine. They deem it their duty to utter a solemn 
warning that possession gained by force will seriously prejudice the 
claims of those who use such means. It will create the presumption 
that those who employ force doubt the justice and validity of their 
claim and purpose to substitute possession for proof of right and set 
up sovereignty by coercion rather than by racial or national prefer- 
ence and natural historical association. They thus put a cloud upon 
every evidence of title they may afterward allege and indicate their 
distrust of the Conference itself. Nothing but the most unfortunate 
results can ensue. If they expect justice, they must refrain from 
force and place their claims in unclouded good faith in the hands of 
the Conference of Peace. 
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The disposition of the German colonies in the Far East, Africa 
and the Pacific occupied the meetings of the Great Powers on Janu- 
ary 24th, 27th, 28th and 30th, at which representatives of Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, China, Italy, Japan, France 
and Belgium were heard concerning the particular interests of their 
respective countries in the disposition of these colonies. The Powers 
also considered the application of the principles of the League of 
Nations in relation to the colonies. After the meeting on January 
30th, it was announced that satisfactory provisional arrangements had 
been reached for dealing with the German colonies and the occupied 
territory in Turkey-in-Asia. 

The Great Powers then passed to the consideration of the terri- 
torial questions in Continental Europe. 

On January 29th, the dispute between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia over the industrial district of Teschen was presented by the 
delegates of those two countries, and on January 31st it was decided 
to send an allied commission to Teschen to assure the peaceful ex- 
ploitation of the district pending the settlement of the question by 
the Conference. A modus vivendi was signed on February 3d by the 
representatives of Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, the President of the 
United States and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain, Italy and 
France. This document recognized the right of the Allied Commis- 
sion to supervise the exploitation of the district so as to avoid any 
conflict between the Czechs and Poles and to inquire into the basis 
upon which the Peace Conference may form its decision in definitively 
fixing the respective frontiers. 9 The Commission of Control was con- 
stituted as follows : 

Commission on Control for Teschen: 

United States of America : Mr. Marcus A. Coolidge. 
British Empire: Colonel Coulson. 
France: M. Grenard. 
Italy: M. Bitissi. 

The claims of Koumania and Serbia in the Banat of Temesvar 
were presented to the conference of the Great Powers on January 
» The text of the modus vivendi is printed herein, infra, p. 319. 
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31st. On February 1st a detailed statement of Eoumanian claims was 
heard, and the following Commission appointed to examine them: 

Commission for the Study of Roumanian Territorial Claims: 

United States of America: Dr. Day, Dr. Seymour. 
British Empire: Sir Eyre Crowe, Mr. Leeper. 
France: M. Tardieu, M. Larouche. 
Italy : M. de Martino, M. Vannutelli. 

This Commission met on February 8th and elected as President 
M. Tardieu of France, and as Vice-President Signor de Martino of 
Italy. 

On February 4th, Greek territorial interests were presented and 
referred to an expert Committee composed of two representatives 
each of the United States, Great Britain, France and Italy, the Com- 
mittee being authorized to consult representatives of the peoples con- 
cerned. Its membership was as follows: 

Commission for the Study of Greek Territorial Claims: 

United States of America: Dr. "Westermann, Dr. Day. 
British Empire: Sir Robert Borden, Sir Eyre Crowe. 
France: M. Jules Cambon, M. Gout. 
Italy: M. de Martino, Colonel Castoldi. 

This Commission met on February 12th and chose M. Jules Cam- 
bon, of France, as President, and Sir Robert Borden, of Canada, as 
Vice-President. 

On February 5th, the territorial claims of the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public were considered and referred to a Commission composed of 
two representatives from France, Great Britain, Italy and the United 
States, to examine the technical aspects of the question. 

The situation of the Arabs was considered on February 6th and 
the claims of Belgium taken up on February 11th. 

Interspersed between its consideration of these various and com- 
plicated territorial claims, the conference of the Great Powers found 
time to consider other questions. On January 27th, it created two 
commissions, one on financial drafting and another on economic draft- 
ing, with instructions to submit a statement of the broad principles 
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involved in their specific fields. These commissions were composed as 
follows : 

Economic Drafting Commission: 

United States of America: Mr. Bernard Baruch. 
British Empire : Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith. 
Italy: M. Crespi. 
France: M. Clementel. 
Japan: Mr. Fukai. 

Financial Drafting Commission: 

United States of America: Mr. Albert Strauss. 
British Empire : The Et. Hon. E. S. Montagu. 
France : M. H. Klotz. 
Italy: M. Salandra. 
Japan : Mr. Mori. 

The Economic Drafting Commission, after several meetings, sub- 
mitted a report suggesting agenda for a permanent economic com- 
mission. 

The Financial Drafting Commission met on February 13th, under 
the presidency of Signor Salandra, discussed various proposals that 
had been submitted and instructed the secretariat to combine them 
into one for study as a whole. 

On February 8th the conference of the Great Powers constituted 
a Supreme Economic Council to consist of not more than five repre- 
sentatives of each interested Government, to deal with questions of 
finance, food, blockade control, shipping and raw materials. The 
work of this council differs from that of the Financial and Economic 
Drafting Commissions in that the latter were created to deal with 
problems for future international agreement, while the former re- 
ports to the Supreme War Council on current matters during the 
period of the armistice. In conjunction with the military representa- 
tives of the Supreme "War Council, the delegates of the Great Powers 
discussed from February 7th to 12th the terms of the extension of 
the armistice with Germany. 

The members of the five Commissions authorized by resolutions of 
the Conference at the plenary session of January 25th were ap- 
pointed during the succeeding week and started their labors. 
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The Commission on International Labor Legislation was composed 
of the following members: 

United States of America: Hon. E. N. Hurley, Mr. Samuel 

Gompers. 
British Empire: The Et. Hon. G. N. Barnes, Sir Malcolm Dele- 

vigne. 
France: M. Colliard, M. Loucheur. 
Italy: Baron Mayor des Planches, M. Cabrini. 
Japan: Mr. Otchiai, Mr. Oka. 
Belgium: M. Vandervelde, M. Mahaim. 
Cuba: M. Bustamante. 
Poland: M. Jean Zoltowski. 
Czecho-Slovak Kepublic: M. Benes. 

It held its first meeting on Saturday, February 1st, and elected 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, of the United States, president. 

The Commission on Responsibility for the War and its Authoriza- 
tion was constituted as follows: 

United States of America : Hon. Robert Lansing, Mr. James Brown 

Scott. 
British Empire: The Rt. Hon. Sir Gordon Hewart, the Rt. Hon. 

W. F. Massey. 
France: M. Andre Tardieu, M. Larnaude. 
Italy: M. Scialoja, M. Raimondo. 
Japan : Mr. Adatci, Mr. H. Nagaoka. 
Belgium: M. Rolin-Jacquemyns. 
Greece: M. Politis. 
Poland: M. Constantin Skirmunt. 
Roumania: M. S. Rosental. 
Serbia : M. Slobodan Yovanovitch. 



It held its initial meeting on February 3d. Honorable Robert 
Lansing, of the United States, was chosen president, and Sir Gordon 
Hewart, of Great Britain, and Senator Scialoja, of Italy, Vice-Presi- 
dents. Its work was divided among three sub-committees, two for 
the examination of questions of law involved in the subjects of re- 
sponsibility for the war and for war crimes, and one for the exami- 
nation of facts connected with the question of responsibility for vio- 
lations of the laws and customs of war. 
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The Commission on Reparation of Damages was made up of the 
following delegates : 

United States of America: Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, Mr. Norman 

H. Davis, Mr. Vance McCormick. 
British Empire: The Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, the Rt. Hon. the 

Lord Sumner, the Rt. Hon. the Lord Cunliffe. 
France: M. L. L. Klotz, M. Loucheur, M. Albert Lebrun. 
Italy: M. Salandra, M. d'Amelio, M. E. Chiesa. 
Japan: Mr. Mori, Mr. H. Nagaoka, Mr. Fukai. 
Belgium : M. Van den Heuvel, M. Despret. 
Greece: M. Romanos, M. Michalalopoulos. 
Poland: M. Sigismond Chamiec, M. Casimir Olszowski. 
Roumania : M. Georges Danielopol, M. P. Zaharaide. 
Serbia: M. C. Stoyanovitch, M. Milosh Savtchitch. 

It met on February 5th under the presidency of M. Klotz, of 
France, exchanged views on the subject of the general principles on 
which the right of reparation should be based, and requested the 
several delegations to submit memoranda on this subject. These mem- 
oranda were submitted and examined on February 10th and several 
sub-committees appointed. 

The Commission on the International Control of Ports, Waterways 
and Railways was composed of the following delegates : 

United States of America : Hon. Henry White, Hon. David Hun- 
ter Miller. 

British Empire: The Hon. A. L. Sifton, Sir Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith. 

France : M. Claveille, M. Andre" Weiss. 

Italy: M. Crespi, M. de Martino. 

Japan: Mr. K. Matsui, Colonel Sato. 

Belgium: M. Paul Segers. 

China: Mr. Chengting Thomas Wang. 

Greece: M. L. Coromilas. 

Serbia : M. Trumbitch. 

Uruguay: M. Juan Carlos Blanco. 

And representatives of Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Portugal and 
Poland. 

It was organized on February 3d. Signor Crespi, of Italy, was 
elected chairman and Hon. A. L. Sifton, of Great Britain, vice- 
chairman. At the second meeting of this Commission, held on Febru- 
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ary 10th, it was decided to appoint two sub-committees, one consist- 
ing of nine members, five representing the Great Powers and four 
the minor Powers, to study questions relative to the application of 
the international regime of ports, waterways and railways; and the 
second consisting of ten members, five from the Great Powers and 
five from the minor Powers, to study the relevant general questions. 
The Commission on the League of Nations was made up of the 
following representatives : 

United States of America : President Wilson and Hon. Edward M. 

House. 
British Empire : The Rt. Hon. the Lord Robert Cecil, Lieutenant 

General the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. 
France: M. Leon Bourgeois, M. Larnaude. 
Italy: M. Orlando, M. Scialoja. 
Japan: Baron Makino, Viscount Chinda. 
Belgium: M. Hymans. 
Brazil: M. Epitacio Pessoa. 
China: Mr. Wellington Koo. 
Portugal : M. Jayme Batalah Reis. 
Serbia: M. Vesnitch. 
Czecho-Slovak Republic: M. Kramarz. 
Greece : M. Venizelos. 
Poland: M. Dmowski. 
Roumania: M. Diamandy. 

President Wilson, on behalf of the United States, Lord Robert 
Cecil, on behalf of Great Britain, and M. Bourgeois, on behalf of 
France, held several informal meetings before this commission was 
formally organized. It held its first meeting on February 3d, under 
the chairmanship of President Wilson. A secretariat, selected from 
outside the membership of the commission, was appointed to draft 
the proces verbaux. It consisted of M. Clauzel, of France ; Lord Eus- 
tace Percy, of Great Britain; Mr. Shepardson, of the United States, 
and Signor Ricci Busatti, of Italy. 

After the first meeting of the Commission, it worked constantly 
and industriously, with the object of completing its report for pres- 
entation to the Conference before President Wilson's return to the 
United States on February 15th. In the eleven days which elapsed 
between February 3d and 13th, the Commission met ten times, many 
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of the meetings being held in the evenings and lasting until late in 
the night. When the first reading of the draft 10 was completed it 
was put into the hands of a drafting committee, composed of M. 
Larnaude, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Venizelos and M. Vesnitch. The 
second and final reading was completed on Thursday, February 13th, 
when the Commission authorized President Wilson to report the 
draft to the plenary session of the Conference to be held the follow- 
ing day, February 14th. 

The third plenary session of the Conference met at three o'clock, 
on February 14th, for the purpose of receiving the report of the 
Commission on the League of Nations. The draft of the Covenant 
was read word for word by President Wilson, who interrupted his 
reading once or twice to explain his understanding of the meaning 
of certain phrases. After the reading of the document, President 
Wilson made a short address explaining the manner in which the 
Commission had worked and what it hoped would result from its re- 
port. He was followed by Lord Robert Cecil, of Great Britain, and 
Signor Orlando, of Italy, who expressed approval. M. Bourgeois, of 
France, next spoke and, while approving the document as reported, 
gave notice of two amendments which France refrained from press- 
ing but reserved the right to propose at the proper time, and he re- 
quested that these amendments be considered in connection with the 
printed document. In substance, France's proposed amendments 
were, first, the organization of a system of armament inspection to 
ascertain if each nation is complying with the disarmament clauses 
of the Covenant; secondly, the creation of an international force, 

if In the official communique of the meeting of the representatives of the Great 
Powers on the afternoon of January 22d, it is stated that the plenary session of 
the Conference on January 25th, would discuss the subject of the League of 
Nations upon the basis of the proposals made by Mr. Lloyd George. The proposal 
presented to the Conference on January 25th took the form of the resolution 
authorizing the appointment of the Commission on the League. The official 
communique of the first meeting of the Commission announced that "it was 
agreed that an accord in principle had been reached by the resolution previously 
passed by the Conference, and that discussion would proceed accordingly at the 
next meeting." According to an unofficial report of the first meeting of the 
Commission, the draft plan for the League of Nations which they agreed to use 
as the basis of discussion was laid before the Commission by President Wilson. 
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large enough to cope with any situation or crisis which may suddenly 
arise,, until national armies could be assembled and sent. 

Baron Makino, of Japan, gave notice that when the time came 
for discussion, his country would have an amendment to propose, it 
being generally understood that he referred to the question of racial 
discrimination. 

Mr. Barnes, a second delegate of Great Britain to speak, upheld 
the argument of France for an international force. Other speakers 
were Mr. Venizelos, of Greece, Mr. Koo, of China, and the delegate 
from the Hedjaz, who approved the Covenant, and Premier Hughes, of 
Australia, who inquired when he would be allowed to discuss it, and 
was answered by Mr. Clemeneeau that the Covenant would not be 
open for discussion until after it had been submitted to and discussed 
by the respective Governments. 

After the foregoing remarks the meeting was declared adjourned. 

The official text of the Covenant of the League of Nations as re- 
ported by President Wilson is printed in the Supplement hereto, 
page 128. 

Geo. A. Finch. 

ADDENDA 

Since the foregoing article was prepared the report of the Commission on the 
League of Nations has been made public, from which the following extract is 
quoted showing the proceedings upon the Covenant subsequent to the presentation 
of the draft to the Peace Conference on February 14, 1919: 

"The draft Covenant of the 14th February was made public in order that 
discussion of its terms might be provoked. A great deal of constructive criticism 
followed upon its publication. Further suggestions resulted from hearings of 
representatives of thirteen neutral states before a Committee of the Commission 
on the 20th and 21st March. 

"These various recommendations were taken under advisement by the Com- 
mission which held meetings on the 22nd, 24th and 26th March and on the 
10th and 11th April. At the meeting of the 10th April a delegation representing 
the International Council of Women and the Suffragist Conference of the Allied 
countries and the United States were received by the Commission. 

"At the meetings of the 10th and 11th April the Commission agreed defini- 
tively on the following text of the Covenant to be presented to the Conference: 
[The text referred to is printed in the Supplement hereto, p. 128."] 

"At the last meeting of the Commission the following resolution was adopted: 

"Resolved, that in the opinion of the Commission, the President of the Com- 
mission should be requested by the Conference to invite seven Powers, including 
two neutrals, to name representatives on a Committee 

"A. to prepare plans for the organization of the League; 

"B. to prepare plans for the establishment of the Seat of the League, 

"C. to prepare plans and the Agenda for the first meeting of the Assembly. 

"This Committee shall report both to the Council and to the Assembly." 



